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Education in Athletics 
by Simon A. McNeely 


PHELETICS. in the correct setts md under good lead 
BF csshiy, pro ides a laborator ) ! " relation 
ships and healthful personal development he joe ope 
would disagree with this statement (orrect sett ind 
“good leade rship however. are the ke ideas School 
leader parent ind other interested citizens need cor 
stantlhy to evaluate school athletic practice low ire full 
realization of educational outcome 

The recent] published statement of the Edueational 
Policie Commi ol School Athletr Problem and 
Policies, should prove an invaluable guide to community 
leaders in improvir ind continun ound school athletic 
provranis Bevinnins ith a statement of “affirmations 
which strongly supports athletics as an important part of 
the school's phy ical education provram the Commission 
makes several recommendation educationally 
worthwhile ports partretpation me these are 

UM children and youth should sh n the henefits of 
athletic parttetpatton 
f sport 


) F 
Programs Of organ ed citnhe ai 


conducted hy teachers on the reeular school sath and 


should he under the control of school authoritic 

{thletic came should he played with emphasis on 
fun physical de relopment shill and strategy. social ¢ wert 
ence and good portsmanship 

The core of the program at all levels should he athleti 
instruction and play for all pupils in regular classes in 
physu al education supplemented — by ames and 
sports that enlist participants onoa oluntary basis 

Boys’ interscholastic athletics should he eoverned by the 
same authorities that control other parts of the sehool 
program, at both local and stute level 

Local school authorities should give consistent upport 
in letter and in spirit. to the rules and standards developed 
hy the several state high school athletic associations and 
hy stmnilar hodies They should acquaint members of 
hoards of education ports and other citizer surith 
these rules and standards develop community under 
standing ol the reasons flor them ai d resist pressures lor 
prac tices that would violate them 

Boards of education should establish poltctes for finan 
cial support ol athletics that will free th nterscholasti 
program from dep ndence wapor ale recetpts School 
and community leaders should make ery eHortto finance 
athletics completely out of general school funds at th 
earliest possthle dati 

Boxing should be taboo at all schol levels 
hockey and tackle foothall should not be prayed 
Senior high S¢ hool 
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The New 


Frontiers 


UR GENERATION is in a position com- 
parable to that of the children of 
Israel. who after 40 years of wandering 

found themselves at last 

They 


had grown accustomed to the hardships of 


in the wilderness. 


on the frontier of the Promised Land. 


faced the future with 
this 


Moses sent forth two groups of spies to 


the wilderness. but 


fear and confusion. In situation. 


examine the Promised Land. 

One group came back and reported that 
the land was full of giants. They advised 
the children of Israel to take their flocks, 
their herds. and their tents and go back into 
the wilderness from which they had recently 
emerge d 

But the second group of spies reported 
that it land of milk 


paradise to be claimed by the children of 


was a and honey, a 
Israel if they advanced with determination, 
with faith, and with courage. 

So the children of Israel swept into the 
Promised Land 

Their faith was high and their courage 
was great: and they possessed the land. 
Out of that land in the vears that followed 
and dreams which dominate a 


came ideals 


majority of the nations of the world. 
Our 
of a Promised Land. 


not only of the American 


eneration also stands on the frentier 
The future for gen- 
erations to come, 
people, but of mankind, will be greatly 
influene t d by the dec sions we make, 

has given to limited man access 
For the first 


Science 


to almost infinite energies. 


time. man has access to the very energies 
of creation By their nature, these forces 
are also capable of destruction. Thus man 


7A 
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; 


by Oliver J. Caldwell, 


Assistant Commissioner 


holds in his immature hands the potential- 
ities either of creation or of destruction, 
This is a fact on which there can be little 
disagreement. However, what it means to 
us and to unborn generations is a matter 
vet to be determined. 

There are those who tell us that man is 
inherently incapable of meeting the chal- 
lenge of this new frontier. They would have 
you believe that man bears within himself 
the seed of destruction, that he is incapable 
of controlling himself, and therefore cannot 
control for creative purposes the energies 
which he is just beginning to understand. 

I think too much has been said about the 
possibilities of destruction and the danger 
inherent in man’s possession of the ability 
to utilize atomic and nuclear energies. I 
prefer to believe that our future, your future 
and that of your children, can be happier 
and better 
“Promised Land.” 1 


is one of hope and not of despair. 


across the frontier and in our 
frontier 


Our 


helieve our 


problem is to identify the obstacles ahead of 
us. and to find ways to surmount them. 


to use effectively the 


If we are great 
forces now available to us, and the new en- 
ergies which we are only beginning to pet 
ceive, then each individual has an obligation 
to prepare himself with humility. determi 
nation, and courage, to accept and to utilize 
creatively these great forces of creation. 
Across our frontier, we will find bound- 
less possibilities for both good and evil, 


Actu 


obstacles, and 


for destruction as well as creation. 


ally. we face a variety of 
must advance with equal effectiveness on 
several fronts simultaneecusly toward a 
common objective. This objective must be 


the creation of a stable, peaceful society 


for International Education’ 


based on a full utilization of all available 
resources, human, physical, and spiritual. 
The obstacles we face are the existing bar- 
riers to an effective utilization of our avail- 
able resources, 

We are faced by a unique intellectual 
There was a time when man’s 


I recall 


reading of an Italian scholar during the 


challenge. 
knowledge had finite boundaries. 


Renaissance c whose knowledge en ompassed 
the entire field of man’s intellectual achieve- 
ment. This scholar challenged all comers 
to debate him on any one of several hundred 
theses. Presumably there was nothing 
worth knowing that this man did not know. 

The intellectual vitality of our day resem- 
bles that of the Renaissance, but our rapidly 
expanding intelles tual horizon has ‘ reated 
a situation in which it is literally impossible 
for any individual to know everything, or 
even to know a great deal about a great 
many things. This fact is dramatically il 
lustrated by the growth of the science of 


robot 


and the building of 


cybernetics, 
machines which ean add, multiply, and 
carry out an infinite variety of mathemati 
cal operations with an efficiency and a speed 
which the individual human mind cannot 
approximate, 

Phere is a serious danger in this situation 
of forcing overspecialization on the indi- 
vidual. We could become a society some 
what like an anthill in which each ant would 
have one job and know nothing about the 
veneral activities of the society of which he 
isa part. I think one of the principal chal 
lenges of our world to the individual is that 
he must not only achieve a fairly high de- 
gree of specialization to make him a useful 


member of society, but at the same time 





achieve enough general knowledge to en 
able him to look with sympathy and under 


standing on what is going on about him 


It isa principal function of what we call a 
till into the student 


breadth 


liberal educatiol tou 


this kind of intellectual ind sym 


pathy, 


] 
Quays pry ical frontiers are expanding 


faster than at any time in mans history 


direc 
f thi 


They seem to he « Kpal ding in every 


tion simultaneously One direction « 

expansion is Inward, a8 selence each yeat 

pushes forward the knowledge of the nature 
itself 

But our physical horizon is also expand 

sprace We stand on the 

verge of our vreatest adventure We are 


like the people of the davs of Columbu 


shores of western | Urope 


of matter. and of life 


ing outward into 


who stood on th 
looking westward, remembering the legend 


“4 ribe d the land 


on the po sibility ofl CTOSS- 


which «e beyond the sea, 
and = pres ulating 
ing that vast and turbulent expanse on the 
stand today 


wings of the wind So we 


looking out at the firmament which tomor 
row may be our home 

Adjustment to a changing and expand 
challenge both 


and to the indi 


Wipe UNIVETSE Pose 1 major 


to our system of education 


vidual, who must rely largely on his eduea 
tion to equip him both for service to his 


Phere j 


modifi Wiens 


society and for personal survival 


mmediate 
While creative change 
place in hoth the content 


serious need for 
in our curriculum 
have been takin 

education 


methods of American 


behind the 


and the 
they lag far chanve mo our 
environment 


Another 


challenges we face 


and one of the most serious 
in this vast and exciting 
new universe, is the problem of getting along 


tovether We 


and about the elements which tend to 


must learn more about out 
selves, 
disrupt human society Thus social science 
has a particular limes 
We have only begun to learn to understand 
Vor 


ippropri ite study now is man 


pertinence im out 


ourselves and our society than ever 
before, man's 


But the key 


ciation of ethical re pr 


to everything is an 
We must 


er than ourselves 


ippre 
msibilities 
have a vision of life bigg 
and bigger than the physical universe which 
Without an ethical and 


we see around us 


religious motivation we face only chaos 
We must aspire to some thing greater than 
ourselves. Without such aspiration we are 


restricted to a materialistic inte rpretation of 


the expanding universe. Such an_ inter- 
pretation is devoid of principles adequate to 
control the energies at our fingertips. 
Without such aspirations and motivation, 
Mian 


bomb 


Phe process of education probably is more 


s like a child playing with an atomic 


important today than at any other time in 
| would suggest that edu- 


obli- 


s history. 
have the 


man 


cators following minimum 
ition to their students: 


l. They 


to understand the nature of the rapidly 


must equip them intellectually 


of course, ex- 


\s a first step, 


f volving universe This Is. 
traordinarily difficult to do. 
they might begin to place less emphasis on 
a teaching of an array of generally discon- 
necte dl lac Is. and more € mphasis ona tear h 
ing of the basie principle which are the 
foundation of the constantly vrowing edifice 
ot facts 

2. They should place more emphasis on 
students an ability to 


total 


instilling into their 


understand man and_= his worldwide 


society Chis means getting away from the 
idea that our cultural heritage is first North 
secondly European and 


\merican and 


Mediterranean. We live in and are part of 
1 world, We cannot ese ape that fact 
». They should place more emphasis on 


The 


more the physical universe changes and ex- 


and spiritual values. 


philosophic al 


pands in our sight, the more unchanging 


these values appear. Such values are es- 


ential to racial survival: they are the com- 
mon ground on which all people s of all races 


ind faiths can meet to work together for 


their common wellare 
Yet the responsibility for conquering the 


new frontier we now see, and all the new 


frontiers of the future, rests primarily on 


the individual. Education can help us to 


meet these new opportunities, but cannot 


remove from us the re sponsibility for mak 


| 


CECTSIOnS TeCessary for survival in a 


changing world. nor spare Us the results of 


“tl hy decisions 


All of us 
The nature of the 


face enormous new responsi 
bilities “Promised 
are about to enter will be what- 
make it. Our 


and beautiful. 


I ind’ ve 


ever we ourselves future 


\“ ill lye 


iccording to how our 


tragic, or brilliant 
veneration meets the 
multiple challenges it faces. But if we go 
forward with faith. with determined cour- 
age, and with humility into the expanding 


universe around is, then we cannot fail. 








Harry A. Jager 


Jager, Chief 


Personnel. Di 


Harry A. 
Pupil 

State and Local School Syst 
on May & in a Washington | 


the age ot 66 


and 


Dr. Jager was a native 
dence, R. L.. 


L niversity. 


and a graduate 
He joune d the s 


Office of Education in 193 


came the first chief of its 


services in 1938 Before « 


the Olhee. he was for 2. 


Guidance 
Vision of 
clied 


emis 


iospit il at 


of Provi 
of Brown 
taff of the 
7 and bhe- 
euidance 
oming to 


» Vears a 


teacher and principal of elementary, 


high. and senior hig 
in rural and urban commu 
In 1948 


states 


junior 


representative on 
vuidance for the 
Organization and helped pr 
Recommendation on Vocatic 
ance for the 61 member nat 
was also chairman of the sp 
mittee or vocational ouidar 
American Vocational Asso 

At the time of his death 
intern 


of the 


was chairman of the 
lations committee 
Personnel and Guidance As 


He had written many article 


h ~¢ hoo s 


ities, 


19 Dr. Jager was a Lnited 
vocational 


International Labor 


epare the 
mal (juid- 
ions. He 
cial com 
wwe of the 
lation. 

Dr. Jager 
itional re- 
\merican 
sociation, 


s for pro- 


fessional magazines and had actively 


participated in conterences 


through- 


out the country to help plan better 


programs of guidance and pupil per- 


sonnel for the Nation’s yout 


h. 
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Obligation To Serve 
in Armed Forces 


by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director, Selective Service System 


LR FOREFATHERS in the early  set- 
0 tlements along the Atlantic seaboard 
The 
problem of survival was immediate and 
Kach of the 


lived only 


lived under constant threat of attack. 


continuous, colonists was 


aware that he because he and 
his associates were capable of self-defense. 
The colonists never knew for any longer 
period than a day whether they were at 
peace or at war. The proximity of the 
Indians and the constant threat of attack 
resulted in the Thirteen Colonies’ passing 
more than 600 laws providing for some 
form of compulsory military service. 
Today the term “under threat of attack” 


takes on a meaning widely different from 


that of colonial times. Distances are greate: 
today, but with the speed of airplanes being 
what it is and with the development of 
guided missiles and “pushbutton” warfare. 
we have no more idea of how far away the 
enemy is than the colonists had of how fas 
away the Indians were. 

If we are to survive in this new age, our 
awakened to the fact that 


citizenship carries along with it the obli 


youth must be 


gation of service. Each youth must serve 


to protect the freedom out forefathers won 
for us through force of arms. 

Some of the most common gripes teen- 
agers make to parents and teachers today 
“Tm living in the shadow of the draft.” 


I could 


“T don’t mind doing my 


are: 
“If it 
plan my life!” 
duty. but why do they call on me?” “Why 


wasnt for the uncertainty. 


can't they call me right away, so I can get 


ith?” 


as “living in the shadow of the 


ioover 
So far 
draft” is concerned, | suppose we all live 
under the shadow of our obligations, if we 
want to put it that A man with a 
family lives under the shadow of his obli- 
gations to support that 
shadow of obligations to make a 


way. 


family: his wife 


under the 
home for her husband and children. 
Obligation to one’s country is about the 
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same thing as obligation to one’s family but 
on a different scale. And after all, it is not 
necessarily unpleasant to fulfill an obliga- 
tion and it is not always unpleasant to be 
under a shadow. 

As for uncertainty, there isn’t very much 
uncertainty about what the future holds for 
today’s teen-ager. He must plan to serve at 
least 2 years. if he is physically fit, in the 
Armed Forces. 

The obligation to serve in the Armed 
Forces of the United States is clearly set 
forth in’ the With 


few exceptions, the law places the 


selective service law. 


very 
liability for service on all males between the 
and 26. with liability extended 
But the 


ages of 1815 
to 35 for those who are deferred. 
obligation is something more than an obli- 
gation to a law. The obligation is to the 
Nation, to home and family, to one’s self. 

Why do “they pick on him?” For the 
same reason that upward of 2 million have 
been “picked on™ since 1950 and more than 
10 million were “picked on” during World 
War II: these figures do not include the 6 
million who enlisted before they could be 
“pie ked on.” 

“Why don't they call me now. so | can vel 
it over with?” That's an easy one. Any 
local board and 
It will 


He need not wait 


registrant can go to any 
volunteer for immediate induction. 
send him on the next call. 
his turn to be ealled, 

When he comes home after fulfilling his 
obligation of 24 months’ active duty, he'll 
be confronted by a generous government, 
ready and willing to finance a large part of 
his college education. 

For the past 15 years the safety of our 


Looking 


ahead we can see nothing but a prolonged 


country has been in jeopardy. 


period of tension which will force us to de- 
volte a large portion of our resources to 
building and maintaining an adequate de- 
Certainly 


fense of our country. never in 


modern times have the American people 


had to live through such a prolonged period 
of watchfulness and preparedness, just to 
insure that the system of government will 
survive. 

This, of course, is part of the price we 
have to pay for achieving maturity as a 
nation and sie eeding lo the leadership ola 
We can go ahead and lead the 
if the youth of our Nation 


free world. 
free world only 
willingly accept their responsibility, serve 
willingly, and understand why they are 
serving. 

One of the difficulties facing our Nation 
today is the attitude of our citizens toward 
service in the Armed Forces. Many young 
people are not taught in the home and in 
our educational institutions why they must 
serve in the Armed Forces. ‘They should 
be imbued with the richness of the heritage 
they This job should be accom 
plished in the home and in our scheols, 1 
do not believe the Armed Forces should 
have the job of teaching a man anything 
other than how lo become a seasoned sol 


field of 


have. 


dier and how to survive on the 


battle. 

A free society is not possible and has 
never been possible without men willing 
to fight to gain it and having gained it 
heing ready and willing to sacrifice to pro- 


tect and keep it. This is as true today as 


it was when our forefathers fought for our 


independence 
The educational institutions throughout 


our land can do a great service to the 


Nation by continuously exerting every ef- 


fort to imbue our youth with the history of 
Amerie a and a he lief in the things we have, 
They should be taught the truth about the 


constant fight their ancestors waged to gain 


the freedom they enjoy today. This move- 


ment to educate our youth and awaken 


them to the obligations of citizenship must 
in the home and the 


Federal 


start at the bottom, 


with the 


school, not at the top, 


Government. 





Teacher demonstrating physics experiment 
to senior class in Camlica Girls High 
School, Uskudar, Istanbul Province. 
Standing to the right, Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins, Melahat Emirgil (Ministry of Edu- 
cation interpreter), and Muhittin Akdik, 
superintendent of schools, Istanbul. 


Questions 


and Answers 


Turkish Youth and Their High Schools 


by Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist for Large High Schools 


S$’ DENTS in ‘Turkish high schools are eager to learn about American high-school — Student voting in booth for student council pres- 
. : A ident in Ataturk Girls High School, Istanbul. 
= \ ‘) ow \ ' hy 7 ~ = ~ or 4 ee 
boys and virl They want to know what subjects American students study in high ARKADAS! means member. “7-A" signi- 
school, how they dre what port they engage in. and whether coeducation is common. fies last term of high school, or senior 


In addition, they ask questions ihout teachers and high-school buildings. There is no 
doubt that Turkish high-school youth really int to know more about American youth. 


A major reason for their curiosity is the conviction that Turkey and America are going 


to be even closer partners in the world and that the destiny of the new Turkey is closely 
tied in with the elfare of the Free World 
In many ways high-school students in Turkey are similar to their American coun 


terparts. But the schools they attend are less similar lfurkish students want to know 


whether American students are interested in them and how much they know about them. ; 
; Tips Girl junior police directing traffic on Findikli 

ill point up some of the characteristics of Turkish Caddesi (Findikli Street) in front of Ataturk 
high-school students and their school environment Girls High School, Istanbul Notice that 
she wears white gloves and white belt. 


Perhap a few question and answers 


Are Turkish students interested in sports and activities? 


Yes All high schools have teams in soccer their main sport and in outdoor vol- 
leyball, which is more popular in Turkey than in this country. Their recreational activi 
ties include table tennis, track, and gymnastic School clubs are common in foreign 
corresponde nee tamp collectin foreign language, music, art. and wrestling. Some of 


the schools have student council All of them have boy scout tro« ps. Most schools have 
school stores, called “kooperatifs,” which sell paper, pencils, candy, and other sweets 


: 7" Elementary-school girls selecting recding 
When do they take part in these activities? materials in National Library, Ankara, 
Turkey; Adnan Otuken, director. 
On Wednesday afternoon and Saturday afternoon Purkish high schools are in ses- 


sion 6 days a week, with the exception of Wednesday and Saturday afternoons after 1] 


p.m and all day Sunday 


Are the activities coeducational? 


No. With few exe eplions high schools are not coeduc ational. Boys vo to one high 


school and girls go to another. Faculties, however, are coeducational: many men teachers 


teach in girls’ high schools and many women teachers teach in bovs’ high schools. 
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Do boys and girls work after school in 
Turkey? 
No. 


for after-school or Saturday afternoon part- 


Practically no opportunities exist 
time jobs. Turkish students are amazed to 
learn that many American boys and girls 
work at gainful employment after school 


hours. 


Are there homerooms in Turkish high 
schools? 


No. When an attempt was made to ex- 
plain the homeroom setup common in most 
American high schools, Turkish students as 
well as teachers had difficulty understand- 


ing the idea of the homeroom. 


How are students promoted in Turkish 
high schools? 


By grades, which they call “sinif,” and 
not by subject as is customary in our high 
schools. Pupils in Turkish high schools are 
scheduled by classes rather than individu- 
ally. When they heard that American stu- 
dents were scheduled individually for their 


sf hool 


ment and wondered how such a complic ated 


programs, ‘they expressed amaze- 


process could actually work. 


Do Turkish students study each major 
subject every day of their school week? 


No. Their studies require various »um- 
hers of hours a week. For example, in the 
first 


sponding to our Grade X) a student takes 


gerade of senior high school (corre- 


the following subjects: Turkish literature, 


Turkish history, 2 hours: geog- 


" hours: 


raphy, 2 hours; mathematics, 5 hours; 


biology and health. 3 


) 


chemistry. 3 hours: 


hours: foreign language, 5 hours: draw- 


ing. | hour: music, 1 hour: physical educa- 


tion. | hour: military tactics, 1 hour: su- 


pervised study, 3 hours: making a total of 


)2 hours a week, 


What foreign languages do Turkish 


students study? 


About 65 


percent of all junior and senior high school 


Eenelish. French. and German. 


students take English, which is taught by 


the direct. or active. method. Probably a 
greater percentage of students would study 
English if there were enough capable teach- 
ers. Classes in English are consequently 


likely to be 


many as 50 or 55 students. Spanish, Ital 


large, sometimes having as 


ian, and Greek are not offered in public 
A few Turkish high schools give 


schools. 
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all instruction in English (Ankara Koleji), 
and one conducts instruction mainly in 
French (Istanbul Galatasaray Lisesi). 


How long are the daily periods in Turkish 
high schools? 


One hour, consisting of 45 minutes of 
class recitation and 15 minutes of free re- 
cess. When the weather permits, the stu- 
dents go outside of the building to saunter 
on the campus. Otherwise, they take their 
hourly recess of 15 minutes in the building. 
When Turkish students were told that Amer- 
ican high-school pupils have only a few 
minutes for passing between classes, they 
asked how they found time to relax between 


classes. 
Do the students receive a certain number 
of credits for each suject taken? 


No; like students in most foreign coun- 
tries, the student receives no point credit 


He does 


not have to acquire a total number of units 


for subjects in Turkish schools. 
to be graduated. Instead, he must pass ex- 
aminations at the end of each school year 


and at the end of the high-school course. 


Are all students in Turkish high schools 
day students? 

Probably the majority of them are, but 
there are many boarding students. Galata- 
saray High School in’ Istanbul 


(founded in 1868 in the building it still oc- 


Senior 


cupies), for example, has hundreds of 
poarding students. who live in dormitories 
in the school building and eat all meals in 
the school dining hall. Boarding students 
have supervised study each day, except Sat- 
urday night and Sunday according to this 
schedule: 6:30. to 5:30 to 7 
and 7:30 to 9 p. m. 


7:30 a. m.; 
p. ™.; 
Do they have junior high schools in 
Turkey? 
Yes. 


key are junior-senior high schools offering 


All the senior high schools in Tur- 
7 years of study. There are many 3-year 
junior high schools existing separately ; 
that is, without a senior-high-school combi- 


nation. 
Are there many small high schools in 
Turkey? 

Very 


senior high schools, are found in urban 


few. High schools, particularly 


places and are large schools. Few high 
schools enroll fewer than 400 students, and 
many have more than 1,000 students. 


Do Turkish high school buildings look 
like American high schools? 


little outward similarity, but 
High-school 


There is 
classrooms are quite similar. 
buildings in Turkey are usually of stone o: 
concrete construction, painted white. Turk- 
ish school have an extensive campus, which 
is called “bahce” or garden; the grounds 
around their high schools are more spacious 
than those surrounding most American high 
Furthermore, they are attractively 
landscaped. The Adana (population 150, 
000) Commercial High School in southern 


schoc Is. 


Turkey has a grove of oranges and lemons 
on the school campus; the fruit may be 


eaten by the students at will. 


Are Turkish high school pupils earnest 
students? 

Indeed. 
studies, earnest about their education, and 
The Republic of Turkey vrants 


They are attentive to their 
diligent. 
scholarships for university study to high 
standing secondary-school students; it also 
sends many students to study at universities 
This vear over 900 Turkish 


students are being maintained at American 


in Amet ica, 


universities by the Ministry of Education at 
the expense of the Turkish Government. 
Turkish high-school youth strive to receive 


such high honors. 


How do Turkish high school boys and 
girls dress? 


Outside of school, just as American boys 
and girls do, except that one finds no blue 
jeans. In elementary school (5 years), 
both boys and girls dress in a school uni 
form:— black cotton with white collar; in 
junior and senior high school, boys wear 
regular street dress and girls wear a school 


uniform. 


Where do Turkish boys and girls get their 
ideas of American youth? 


Mainly 
(movies), which show American films with 
Turkish The 
elementary school know a lot about Texas, 
Hopalong Cassidy, and Roy Rogers. 

These questions and answers give only a 
meager picture of Turkish youth and the 
If you are in 


from seeing the “Sinema 


boys in 


subtitles. younger 


high schools they attend. 
terested in more detailed information about 
the topic, read Education in Turkey, Bulletin 
1952 No. 10 (obtainable from the Office of 
Education), or write to Mr. Emin Hekimgil, 
Turkish Educational Attache, Empire State 
suilding, New York, N. Y., for free illus- 
trated booklets. 





Education of Negroes:* 


Some Factors Relating to Its Quality 


by Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Commissioner 
and Joseph H. Douglass, Special Consultant in Intergroup Education 


HAT A PERSON « 
does it are the re 
many factor 
every stimmnlus-re 

phase of his life 
the individual 

by the facts he learr 
tudes. and ideals he 
systems of the 
The pattern 

these 


define the rol 


timuliu 


SuMmes ins 
proce . a 
development deper 
the individual p 
untarily in hi 


The if 


dicated above lie 


nifeance 


is an important phase 
It is the 


also of the « Yperier 


outcome n 


at work, in the 
Phus it is seen, a 
articles of thi 
process is not an ise 

The quality of education among Negro 
therefore, has been and wiil continu 
influenced by a variety of factor Nhe 
three selected for « ussion here are the 
scholastic One 


to he 


social CCOMOTIEN ma 


measure of thi quality is the general cul 


which Nes rocs 
and is concerned with the first two 
Another 


on achievement nad 


tural level have ittained 


factors to 
he discussed measure is the re 


sult’ reached mental 


tests which will be concerned with the third 
factor. These factors are not mutually ex 
clusive, as is indicated in the three preceding 
articles of the Their 


ships should be constantly kept in mind by 


series interrelation 


of Ame 
ciall with the 


ons interested in the successful inte 


gration of Negroes into the general stream 
Those concerned espe 
integration of Negroes into 
the educational life of the Nation will need 


carefully the matters diseu sed 


rican life 


lo cor ley 
Bs 
Social Factor 


\lthough the South is rapidly becoming 
industrialized, for many generations it sul 
evils of a colonial system 
mobility, lack 


dietary defi 


1 from the 
cluding poverty, insecurity 


niitiative poor housing 
lack of sanitation. poor health and 
and cultural deprivation It is in 
environment that the majority of 
in the United 


ombined impact ol the colonial and 


States have lived 


pattern forced Negroes into a caste 
tem based on race and color The 


their situation limited the pat 


on ol 


ol il and sOo¢ ial ‘ X pre Sstaorn in Ameri- 


\ 
Negroes in the major avenues 


society and relegated the group to a 


al privile ed and subordinate position, 


The result of the 


has been to release Negroes from 


e limitations. in large 


neasure 
the obligations and responsibilities of citi 
zenship. This meant that they had to adjust 


to a social structure which held aloft the 


ideals of democratic life. but which denied 


them avenues of democratic « xpression, thus 
creating a double and somewhat conflicting 


set of adjustment patterns The effect of 


this anomalous position has had serious 


implications for their personality develop- 


ment, 
ot « hildre Nn 


In terms of the adjustment 


the carryover of the effects of discrimination 
have serious impact upor the family struc 


ture and environment ithin which = the 
Negro child must grow. 
group and themselves 


likely 


to become the replic 1 of the frustrated pal 


If parents belong 
to a socially inferior 
are poorly adjusted, the child is quit 
ent. Consideration of such conditions be 

teachers. who 
Negro chil- 


cratic 


comes of great significance to 


are responsible for ed 


ucaling 
dren for 


soctiely, Add to the 


participation in a deme 
outside pressures, 


those internal ones of family disorganiza 


tion. broken homes. working mothers. over- 
and lack of the simple ordinary 


seen that the 


crowding. 
home conveniences, and it ts 
Nevro child pro 


against great odds. 


average oresses toward 


maturity 


Economic Factors 


ot economk 


They might 


In veneral, two Ly pe . oppor 
tunity are available to Negroes 
find employment in the white occ upational 


Negro 


as a result of lim- 


world. or within the segregated 


world, In either case 
ited education and other factors, such as 
discrimination, the group in most instances 
is relegated to the lower economic rungs. 
1 he effec ts of low income, insecure ¢ mploy 


ment. and associated factors combine to 


HOOT IF I 





place severe handicaps upon the group. 
Poor housing, lack of home ownership, re- 
stricted and slum environments. poor stand- 
ards of health. and high mortality rates may 
largely be traced to the economic position 
of the group 


Economic necessity frequently causes 


irregular school attendance of Negro chil- 


dren. and sometimes causes them to stop 


school altogether as as the legal age 


soot 
of compulsory attendance is passed, Ac- 


cording to the 1950 census, nonwhite vouth 


go to work at an earlier age on the aver- 


age than white vouth. who obtain more 


ars of schooling before entering upon 
gainful employment 
Although 


to LO50, Ne oes m de some gains in skilled 


during the decade from 1940 


eccup ato Hoy say 
ol the \ ‘ men ind 
Neoro we 


pursu ! 


that about one-half 
two-thirds of the 
engaged in nonagricultural 
Iplove d helow the semiskilled 


sixth of the whites are 


level. while ly one 
emplo ed on this level. 

Phe median 
in 1949 was 81.650: 


Mite he I 
| percent 


Nevroes 


that for whites. 83.232 


family income of 
ind Holden have shown that only 

f the Negro group had money 
more, and only 10 


resources of SoM) of 


percent had as much as $3.000 or more In 
1949. The percents for 
whites were re and 1. 
They also point out that 6 out of LO urban 
Necro families and 7 out of 10 rural Negro 


familie 


eorre sponding 


spectively 2] 


were in the low-income category 


(incomes of less than $1,000): whereas 


only 3 out of 10 white families had incomes 
under SI.000. In the South, where the ma- 
Jor proble mn hoe ng di Cus ed here is found 
fourths of all Negro urban families 
of less 1949, 


Of the rural families, 92 percent had a cash 


three 
than $2.000 in 


had an mcote 
income of 81.000 or less. 

According to Ginzberg and Bray. in 1940, 
of the poorly educated and illit- 
Nation the 


white 


Ot) percent 
erate persons in the were in 


South. One out of eight workers 


had completed less than 5 years of school- 
ing. For Negroes, the ratio was 2 out of 5. 
In spite of the progress that had been made, 
the South still had. in 1940, 90 percent of 


the poorly educated Negroes: and one-half 


Number 9 


of the Negro workers in the South had less 
than 5 vears of schooling.” 

As rapid advances in the Nation increase 
the number and variety of demands upon 
the individual, the tempo in closing the cul- 
tural, economic, and educational gap be- 
tween the races should be stepped up. This 
becomes increasingly significant in light of 
the need of the Nation to utilize its human 


resources to the maximum. 


Scholastic Factors 


During the past decade great progress has 
been made in the education of Negroes in 
the South, as was indicated in a previous 
article of this series. However, in another 
article of the series, it was shown that priot 
to a decade ago the schooling of Negroes 
was quite inadequate in comparison with 
And the level of schooling 
that 


that for whites. 
of whites in the South was far below 
of the Nation as a whole. Jn terms of the 
number of children to be educated, the lack 
of money, and the general devastation fol 


War. the South 


staggering educational tas! for white chil 


lowing the Civil faced a 
dren. not to mention the task of educating 


approximately a million recently emanci 


pated Negro ¢ hildren 


The Negro Separate School 


For hundreds of thou 
sands of Negro children, there were simply 
I available. As 1930 


ne schools 
there were approximately a million Negro 


many years, for 
late as 


youth of high school age out of school. At 
least a half million had no high schools in 
230 counties in which they repre sented one 
eighth or more of the population.” Studies 
have shown that when schools existed, many 
pupils were compelled to travel great dis 
tances to and from school, either on foot or 
in their own vehicles. 

A high percentage of the rural schools 
were held in churches, lodge halls, and 
cabins. Many of the public buildings in 
whic h schools operated were in a dilapi- 
dated condition with poor equipment, ot 
lack of it altogether. 


water, heating, and toilet facilities were 


Adequate drinking 


frequently absent; and the general sur- 


roundings of the schools were ugly and 
unwholesome. The s hools in general were 
characterized by short-school terms, limited 
curriculums and extracurricular activities, 
large classes, few textbooks, poorly trained 
and poorly paid teachers, and inadequate 
supervision, It was not surprising, there- 
fore, to find poor attendance, due not only 
to the condition of the schools, but also to 
the lack of enforcement of compulsory 
school attendance laws, and the poor eco- 
Many of 


the conditions mentioned here applied, na 


nomic status of Negro families 


lesser degree. to schools for Negroes mn 


certain urban areas. 
With 


might be observed that “ 


edu ation, il 
Ne erocs 


in comparison with whites, vo to college. 


reference to higher 


few 


Primarily, it is poverty that keeps them out; 
hut poor elementary preparation is also a 


The 19040 


only 1.3 


fieure s showed 


Negro . 


l-vear college education as compared with 


factor 
that 


CeCrisus 
pereent ol had a 


>.1 percent of native-born whites and 2.4 
whites. ...) Of 


the estimated 75.000 Negroes in college in 


percent of foreign born 
19147, 85 percent were attending 105 segre- 
gated schools.” 
Certain of these above-mentioned con 
ditions are rapidly changing, but they did 
prevail rather generally for many years, and 
behavior of millions of 


ils well “as i World 


They also had a deleterious 


conditioned — the 
adults in civilian life 
Wars Land II. 
effect on mental test and educational 
achievement scores of Negro youth who mi- 
grated to other parts of the country. Need 
that the effect would | 


CCOMOTAY 


less to say same 


found amone any low group 


since scientific studies show that in) gven- 


eral test results are functions of environ: 


mental conditions rather than of racial 


characteristics 


illiteracy Among Negroes 


One of the accumulated effects of the 
inadequate schooling of Negroes has been 


Much prog 


ress has been made in this also. ‘ais 1s indi 


their high rate of illiteracy. 


cated by a reduction from about 95 per 
cent at mane pation to approximately tp 
prere ent now, Howeve rT. nearly one third ol 
the adult Negroes are still functionally il 
literate (have not advanced beyond the dth 
vrade), 


(Continued on page 143) 











Steps To Meet Pressing Problems 


In American Education—A Graphic Presentation 








Chart 1.—State and White House 
Conferences on Education 


Within the past few years there has been 


a great upsurge of citizen interest and 


concern about education in this country 


The doubling of enrollment in PTA’ 


the development of local citizen advisory 


and 


groups from 1,000 in 1950 to more than 


6,000 at present are expressions of this 


interest. Many other indications could be 


cited, These have grown out of the recog 


nition, by increasing numbers of citizens, 


of such school needs as housing and finan 
ing of teachers’ salaries 
and cities can 


They 


can get the facts, study them along with the 


Citizen groups in towns 


get together easily and frequently 


at reasonable plans of 


work to 


educators, arrive 
onvince others 


The result has 


action, and then 
to favor the action program, 
been approval of bond issues for school 
building and increased salary schedules in 
thousands of communities 

impeding 


But certain conditions are 


Some of these are: 


loc al school 


districts almost exclusively through prop 


progress. 


Limitations in financing 


erty taxation; 


Limitations on the rate of taxation for 
school Purpose Ss, 
Maximum ceilings on bonded indebted 
ness ; 
Difficulties in securing teachers because 
State budgets for 


teacher education facilities: 


legislatures control 


Limitations on freedom to reorganize 


school districts because of State laws: 
Inequities raising local assessed valua- 
these are raised generally 


tions, unless 


throughout the State. 


136 


These indicate that essential 
action on 
taken most effectively at the State level. 


S. 2723 provides the machinery for citi- 


factors 


meeting school needs can be 


zens in each State to develop the kind of 
educational program they want and need 
by: 

Changing property assessments ; 

Changing limitations on taxes and 
bonds: 

Reorganizing ineflicient school dis- 
tricts; 

Expanding the facilities for higher 
education: 

\ttracting capable teachers; and by 


Providing State aid for school con- 


struction, 
Each State conference would develop 


solutions to problems by: 


Bringing together a small group of rep- 
resentative citizens and educators to plan 
and prepare the materials for the larger 
citizen-educator conference. 

Studies of local and State problems in 
education in the light of the facts so that 
study and discussion lead to 

Mobilizing resources to solve the prob- 
lems. 

Thus study and action would intermesh to 
meet the long-range problems ahead. The 
conference approach would expedite State 
and local action by involving the citizens 
as central figures—for the citizens will, in 
the last analysis, decide the quality and 
quantity of education. 

It is expected, of course, that lay citizens 


1 hey 


would decide what is needed to be done and 


and educators would meet together. 


/ STATE AND WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 
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WHITE HOUSE 
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then how to do it—across the board—by 
giving thought not only to the urgent prob- 
lems of today but to those which face us 
ahead. 

In summary, we believe that the pattern 
of citizen-educator cooperation on the local 
We believe 


that the Federal Government should assist 


level is the soundest course. 


and encourage the States to bring together 
representative citizen-educator groups to 
work out such action programs. 

The White House Conference would serve 
a complementary and a somewhat different 
It would: 
Emphasize the importance of education 


pur pose, 


to the national well-being; 

Report on the progress being made in 
the several States: 

Summarize the resources available and 
needed to keep American education operat- 
ing at the level essential for national security 
and well-being: 

Demonstrate clearly what the citizens 
of the 


meet their educational needs: 


18 States can do and want to do to 


Indicate whether citizens wish greater 
or less Federal support or participation in 
various phases of education; 

Give great impetus to the speedup in 
educational efforts needed in these coming 
years throughout the country; 

Show citizens the nationwide signifi- 
cance of local schooling. 

I have no illusions that the White House 
Conference would solve the problems of 
education in this country, but I believe it 
can be very important and helpful. 

S. 2723 appears to provide a practical 
and badly needed impetus by the Federal 
Government. It also would provide evi- 


dence--not now available—as to whether 
our citizens believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should maintain its present relation- 


ships to education, do more, or do less. 


Chart 2.—Advisory Committee on 
Education 


The problems which the Advisory Com 
mittee might consider are many. For ex- 
ample, the Committee might consider such 
matters as: 

The role of the school in reducing 
juvenile delinquency ; 

Illiteracy, particularly in reletion to 
selective-service rejections ; 

The education of children with special 


abilities; 
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The education of children with mental 
and physical handicaps; 

The education of children of migratory 
workers; 

The education of teachers. 

These are but a few educational problems 
of national significance. In each area, 
there has been some research on aspects of 
the problem. Communities and States 
could be much more effective in dealing with 
these problems if a task force, under com- 
petent professional leadership, were to 
analyze and bring together the findings of 
researches already made, were to define 
problems needing immediate study, and 
were to make such studies. They could set 
forth authoritative conclusions as to what 
is known about the problem, what needs to 
be known. and what seem to be reasonable 
lines of action for individuals, schools, pub- 
lic and private agencies. Such task-force 
work might properly take 2 or 3 years. 


The Committee’s analysis might result in 


charts 


The thre 


missioner of Education, U, 


hearings and at various meetings of organizations 
the solution of pressing problems in American education 


ESTABLISH _ 


illustrating this article were used by 
S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare at congressional 


CONSIDER 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
BROAD NATIONAL SCOPE 








SERIES 
OF 
TASK 
FORCES 


RECOMMEND TO SECRETARY 


ACTION ON STUDY FINDINGS 


the conclusion, for example, that the prob- 
lem of the education of the children of 
migratory workers would be appropriate 
for study because of the complexity of the 
problem, its interstate implications, its na 
tional importance, and the lack of accurate 
field. 


concel ned: 


would in 
State 


Researc h 
Lox al 


ss hools, and boards 


studies in the 
volve those and 
authorities, teachers, 
of education, labor and employer groups, 
social welfare agencies, and others. Such 
study would establish facts which the Com- 
mittee would analyze and upon which it 
would base its recommendations to the 
Secretary. Some of these would doubtless 
be matters upon which the Department 
could act The 
Office of Education, the Children’s Bureau, 


Probably more of them would 


through its constituents: 


and so On, 
involve action which local and State groups 
should take. 

The cost of such studies as the Committee 


might recommend would depend on their 


Brownell, Com 


Samue! 


Miller 
They illustrate three major steps toward 


These steps are: (1) State and 


White House Conference on Education to foster nationwide understanding of the problems of 


education and to mobilize resources for local, State, and Federal action; 


(2) a National 


Advisory Committee to make available the advice and recommendations of outstanding 


citizens; and (3) cooperative research in education to stimulate 


problems of national significance. 


solutions to educational 


School Life is pleased to publish these charts and parts of the Commissioner's statements 


for its readers. 





SCOPE, One of the functions of the Commit 
tee would he to consider proposed study 
plans and budgets for recommendation to 


the Secretary. 


Chart 
Projects 


3.—Cooperative Research 


At the present time the Office of Edu 
cation has no levislative authority to enter 
into contracts for porntl financed research 


universities tate 


local school 


projects with colleges 
departine nts of education 
tems. and nonprofit: organizations 
efforts with sucl 
portance because it i ese ag | that 
able research pers ‘ that 
could not other 
found 

A prime 
with avenet 
cedure avoid 
and facilities 

Chere are 
cation inp which 
oul great prom 
and eflicienes 

| xarnple 
stuctte met 
chool etl 

lL, Cost 

2 Bu tie 
college 

). School di 

L. Adequate 


neering and other 


». Teaching methods. 
6. Relationships of community healih 
and social agencies to community programs. 
General practice with respect to educa- 
tional research today usually involves stud) 
of local problems by those directly con- 
cerned at the local level. This procedure 
j ometimes wasteful because many mat- 
ters of local concern are, in fact, com- 
mon to other groups across our Nation. 
concerned locally 


knlarging th 


foo often only those 
profit from their research. 
scope of a local or State study so as to make 
its findings usable by others in other regions 
yuld al 


locality or State would be reluctant to put 


efficient’ procedure. But 
in the added cost just to make the researcli 
demonstration more useful on a nation 
kon example, Minnesota may 
more effective use of the service 
Many other States may shar 
thie ime general concern, but the var 
ulars of then respective problems may be 
leiently different to render the Min 
ola findit inapplicable for then pus 


This bill ould make po sible cont 
tions of funds from the Ofhiee of Eduea 


ind the assistance of staff! members of the 
of Education who are familiar witl 
hich require study- to the end that 
of general interest be 


make them 


irch and surveys 
a appropriate to 
iseful. 


3 COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECTS 
TO STUDY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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Raymond W. Gregory 


Dr. Raymond W. Gregory, for 
many vears a leader in the field of vo- 
cational education, died at his home 
at the age of 60 on June 2 after a 
heart attack 

Dr. Gregory special assistant to the 
Commissioner of Education, had re 
cently returned from Korea where he 


had served as director of 


1 special 
mission which had studied the voca 
tional education needs and facilities 
of that country 
Forme rly assistant Commissioner 
for vocational education, Dr. Greg 
had the responsibility of admin 
istering the national program of vo 
cational education authorized by the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts A member of the Office of 
Kducation staff since 1936. he first 
served as a sper ialist In agricultural 
education. During the World Wan 
I] period he administered the food 
production war training program 
which enrolled a million persons in 
15.000 rural communities 
In 1952 Dr. Gregory was chair 
man of the United States delegation 
to the Inter-American Semina on 
Vocational Education at the Univer- 


sity of Maryland. 


consultant on educational proble ms to 


He also serve d asa 


various other countries. 

Dr. Gregory was editor of the 
American Vocational Association 
Journal from 1928 to 1932 
an active member of the American 
Vocational Association, National 


Education Association. American 


He was 


Farm Bureau Association, the Ameri- 
ean Legion. and Purdue University 


Alumni Association. 
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Coordinating and Improving 


Instructional Services 


Growing School Districts 


by C. O. Fitzwater, County and Rural School Administration 


Hk COORDINATION and Improvement 
of instr tional service is a challenge 
i] leader hip 


to educatio | specially is 


this true rowing school systems. This 
hecome more readily apparent when we 
examine the reasons why many school sys 
lenis are row Their growth results 
Irom three major causes 

hi st frequently mentioned cause, 
which | iffeeted school systems almost 
everywhere is thie impact of increasing 


birth rate er the past several years kvi 
dence of the magnitude of this impact is fur 
I.ducation estimates 


than 


nished ! OMice ol 


indicatit that more |! D millions of 


elementary pupils and more than a quarter 


million secondary pupils are enrolled in 


~4 hoe | thi 
Another cause 


tendency ti 


vear than last 
population mobility with 
and 


a stro eoncentrate in 


around hil 


ver centers—has had and is con 
tinuing to have a heavy impact on school 
urban and suburban communi- 


-\Vsterms tl 


lies. particularly the The growth 


of suburban communities. perhaps “mush- 


would be a-better term. is in 


rooming 


many instances nothing short of startling. 


Consider the effect on school officials 


sudden influx of several thousand 


when a 


mber & 
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most of them 


families the parents young, 
with school-age o1 pre-s¢ hool-age children, 
and most of them planning to have more 

settles ina qgunet, une rowded, rural ecountry- 
until then relatively unaffected 


A re- 


uperintendent 


side locality 
by the influence of the city nearby. 
cent statement by a county 
illustrates the 


in-a rapidly growing area 


pome: 
The ma population shifts that are now 
| 
In evidence ppear to be of a more permanent 
character [hese rw ople are moving to Contra 


Costa County to live to establish home to build 
COMMU to raise their familie ° I lie 
emergency that e face now ts not to be met with 
lemporary 1 sure Qdurs is me the long-range 
planning The announcement that there is 
to be a communit 4 8.000 homes built in an area 


oted to stock 


illustrates the opportunities, as well 


ne primarily «le raising and 
fruit growin 
that Contra Costa County 


is the responsibilitve 


communities have This illustration is only 
4 more dramatic ex imple of conditions that have 


become all but universal in Cr ntra Costa County 


A third cause is local school district re 
organization, which during the past 5 years 
has resulted in reducing the total number 


Although 


of districts by almost a third. 





most redistricting takes place in rural situa- 
tions. it is becoming increasingly common 
in urban and suburban localities. 

Whenever reorganization happens, im- 
provement of instruc tional services becomes 
a matter of crucial importance. Obviously, 
this is as it should be. Other benefits may 
be realized, but the important outcome is 
better schools, provided with the array of 
specialized services necessary for making 


instruction most effective. 


However. some Crowne school districts, 


including many of those enlarged through 


reorganization procedures, are still too 


small to pros ide all the spec ialized services 


that are needed. In such cases the role of 


the intermediate district, typically — the 


takes on importance 


county, additional 


Thus. 


mediate districts to provide the spect ilized 


there is a growing trend for inter 


services that local districts are unable to 


provide for the This lve s ellective ly and cco 
nomically, Moreover, the scope and quan 


titv of these specialized services is likewise 


vrowing This is especially true in’ the 
more densely populated counties in and 
near metropolitan areas 


Teamwork Processes 


rite h 


However, the major issue is not so 


what Ly yx of district should be providing 
lion of 


specialized services as it is a que 


how any district. large enough to do so 


ean provide uch services most helpfully 


In other words. the processes employed 


and the human relation hips involved are 
of primary importance, 

The most productive processt and cer 
tainly the most effective relationships, are 
deve loped and maintained when everyone 
a hand in he Iping to set the 
This does not 


Cones rned h i 


conditions for their nurture 
mean that everyone ina school system 
should have a direct respou ibility in all 


What it does 
n the 


decision-making activities, 


wean is that there are areas of action 


ealm of decision making for everyone. 


Moreover the e’ areas for decision mak 


ing activities are not fenced off and isolated 


from one anothes They are interrelated. 


Thus. the areas of decision making by the 


school board are interrelated with those of 


the superintendent the central office staff 


specialists, the school principals, and the 


teachers, Likewise. -decisions made by 


teachers are interrelated with decisions 


made by everyone else having responsibility 


in the school system 

















Not only that, but this interrelatedness 
does not constitute a hierarchy of responsi 
bilities that can be neatly charted and ar 
ranged in the order of their importance. 
To be sure, 


some are of broader scope than 


others and ailect more people. But in the 
final analysis. these broader responsibili 
ties exist to render teaching more effective. 

Moreover, the all re 
sponsibilities makes them interdependent. 
forth 


and imple mented 


interrelatedness of 


This interdependence, when viewed 
listically 


make the 


rightly and re: 


in that operation of a 


spirit, 
a te amwork 


hold for 


large or 


school system process, 


This point of view any type 


of school system. whether small, 


rapidly vrowing at all 


growing or not 
Likewise, it is applicable to the entire range 
of activities involved in the operation of a 


Vo t holds 


coordinating improving in 


certainly. it 


ind 


school system 
true for 


structional services 


Number of Reasons 


However this task, it is not the only prob 
though in 
ll of 


Increasing enrollments require con- 


lem which demands attention. 


one way or another it is related to 
them. 
struction of additional classrooms if short 
changing of educational opportunities of 


to be 
additional 


the pupils i avoided, 
Likewise 


recruited in this period of 


teachers must be 


short supply, 
particularly qualified elementary teachers. 
Frequently this problem is so great that it 


is no longer a question of recruiting only 
those fully qualified but of filling vacancies 
with the best people available who are not 
fully qualified 

Coupled with such pre hlems is that of 
raising additional funds to meet increased 
costs, It is a well-known fact that increas- 
ing school enrollments are not usually a 
companied by commensurate increases in 
the value of property on which local taxes 
may be levied to pay ine reased school costs. 


As a 


creases greatly 


result. the financial strain often in 


Not only are problems such as these of 
great magnitude but by their acuteness they 
sometimes claim the limelight to such an 
extent that others, also important, are in 
Per 


But increasing 


danger of being left in the shadows 
haps this is understandable. 
resulting from = in- 


enrollments. -whethe 


creased birth rates, migration of families to 


the community, school district reorganiza 


tion, or a combination of these factors 
bring other problems, challenges, and op- 


portunities as well. 


Administrative Procedures 


Clearly, in all these matters there is a 


common purpose the improvement of in- 
struction. | qually apparent is the fact that 
realization of that purpose involves the best 
efforts both of school and community 
people 
There is abundant evidence that school 
in increasing numbers, recog 


is the 


boards are, 


nizing this Increasingly common 


practice of appointing lay advisory com- 
mittees, composed of representative com 


munity citizens, to help gather facts, in- 


terpret them, and propose solutions on 
major school problems. 

Not only that but in recent years it has 
become more and more common for school 
boards to develop administrative codes or 
rules and regulations, in printed or mimeo- 
graphed form, setting forth not only board 
functions and operating procedures but also 
indicating the scope of responsibility ol 
employees of the school system. The sig- 
nificance of such codes, when soundly de- 
relationships and 


veloped, in clarifying 


procedures 
Par- 


systems 


fostering effective working 


would be difficult to overemphasize. 
ticularly is this true in school 
beset with growing pains, 


Although 


may seem at first thought rather remotely 


such administrative matters 
related to coordinating instructional serv- 


ices, they can set the conditions so that 
such coordination is greatly facilitated. In 
fact, a common understanding of the rela 
tionships and responsibilities involved can 


thus be developed and maintained. 


Leadership Qualities Required 


ven more significant is the expanding 
role of the superintendent in all these ac- 
tivities. There is abundant evidence that 
the superintendent's position is increasing 
in scope and complexity, that it involves 
far more than the technical aspects of school 
that it 


and intimately is concerned with community 


administration, and most directly 


as well as school leadership. Equally re- 
vealing of its true nature is the degree to 
which it is concerned with developing 
wholesome relationships among school staff 
members, of fostering cooperative under- 


takings to improve the school program. 


Growing school systems put the exercise 
of such leadership qualities to a severe test. 
Ways must be found to extend the vision to 
involve community people in planning for 
better schools. School boards must be en- 
couraged in setting their sights high, in 
taking a realistic view of the kinds of edu- 
Ways must be 


found to secure the services of specialized 


cation services needed. 


personnel, whether provided by the local 


or the intermediate district. Procedures 


must be established so these specialists func- 
tion as a team, working through school 
principals in helping classroom teachers. 
Relationships have to be established so that 
become instruc- 


school principals truly 


tional leaders for their schools, and are 
encouraged to improve their leadership. 
Opportunities must be provided for active 
participation of teachers in the processes of 
improving instructional services. 

That the 


visors and other specialized personnel are 


roles of instructional super- 
likewise undergoing change there can be 
little doubt. 


principals are made full-time instructional 


As schools become larger and 


leaders, instead of head teachers with part- 
time prine ipalship duties relating to routine 
details of school management, the role of 
the supervisor can properly assume hew 
Working with the principal 


brings new opportunities to function as a 


proportions. 
consultant, available on call. Emphasis is 
placed on making supervision a helping 
teacher service, provided when needed and 
never imposed, 

The same holds true for other specialized 
provided directly by 


services, whether 


larger districts or by the county. In either 
case, the emphasis is on service to schools. 
The people who provide the services are 


Phey 


sources in the school in ways that will help 


resource people. supplement — re- 
principals and teachers become more, not 
less, self-sustaining. 

This places a premium on the develop- 
ment of readiness among teachers and prin- 
cipals to utilize these specialized resources, 
whether from the county or local super- 
intendent’s staff. Only when teachers and 
principals have developed a readiness for 
them can they become really effective in 
improving the conditions for teaching and 
learning. Perhaps there is no single char- 
acteristic that reveals more about a resource 
person’s leadership qualities than his ability 


to cultivate this readiness. 


S ( HOOT I I} k . June 1954 





Cooperative Effort To Improve the Nation's School Statistics 


N A RECENT LETTER to all chief State 
i school officers, Samuel Miller Brownell, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, described 
plans for full application by the Office of 
Education of The Common Core of State 


This Handbook 


lays the basis for improving the compara- 


Educational Information. 


bility of statistical reports on staff, students, 


organization, trans- 


income, expe nditures, 
portation, school lunch program, ete., of 
elementary. secondary, and adult education. 
with reference particularly to reports by 


State de partments of education. 
The Common Core, which is Handbook | 
of the 


ports series, Was developed by the coopera- 


State Educational Records and Re- 


tive efforts of State departments of educa- 


tion. numerous national associations con- 


cerned with education, and the Office of 
Education 

The Handbook does two things. 
sents a list of items of information upon 


should be 


information 


It pre- 


available strictly 


from all of the 


which there 
compar ible 

various States. The same items of infor- 
mation constitute an acceptable basis for a 
nationwide report on the status and condi 
tion of education. 

Perhaps an example of an item of statis- 
tical information is in order. It has been 
agreed that comparable statistics should be 
collected on the number of one-teachet 
schools in each State. 


agreed that this item should be broken down 


Further it has been 


1 
si) that tne 


report specifies the number of 
such schools with four or fewer grades and. 
also, the number with five or more grades. 
Thus The Common Core lists two items of 
statistical information which are to be col- 
lected with respect to the number of one- 
teacher schools in a given State. 


In addition, the Handbook defines the 


rms that are usually employed in describ- 


ition, and Welfare, The 
rmation., Washingtor 
(State Educational 
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ing and reporting on those items of infor- 
mation. Thus according to the definition 
of The Common Core, a school with just 
“one-teacher school” re- 
of the number of rooms in the 


The Handbook further makes it 


clear that in counting the number of grades 


one teacher is a 
gardless 


building. 


it is not: necessary to have pupils enrolled 
in a given grade in the year being reported 
to count the grade. Thus a school with 
one teacher, two rooms, and grades 1, 2, 3, 
L, and 5. would be counted as a “one-teacher 
school with five or more grades,” regard 
less of the fact that there might be no chil 
dren in grades 3 and 4, 

Because it gives a standard list of items 
of statistical information which all States 
should have available and because it defines 
the terms involved in their collection, the 
Handbook provides the means by which a 
greater measure of comparability can be 
secured than has heretofore been possible. 

In his letter, Commissioner Brownell also 
outlined the steps being taken by the Office 
of Education to do its part in implementing 
As a first step, the 
Office will adapt its questionnaire form for 
The 


Because not all of the 


The Common Core, 


the biennial survey to the items of 


Common Core, 
States will be in a position immediately to 
provide information on all of the items of 
the Handbook, not all of the items are in- 
cluded in the biennial survey form to be 
distributed by the Office of Education this 


year. Only those items similar in content 


to the items of previous biennial survey 
forms, plus items commonly available in the 
State departments, will be found in this 
form. The form for the year ending June 
30, 1956, however, will include all the items 
of the Handbook, exe ept where the informa- 
tion would duplicate the information sup 
plied to other Federal agencies. 

In addition, the Office of Education will 
collect and publish statistics on the nine 
items of information recommended by the 
Handbook for a quick report in the fall of 
each school year. The forms for this report, 
which will be distributed during the first 
week of October 


on (1) the number of pupils, (2) the num- 


will request information 


ber of teachers, ( 4) the number of teachers 
with substandard credentials, (4) the num- 
ber of pupils in excess of the normal ca- 
pacity of the school buildings in use, and 
(5) the total number of instruction rooms 
scheduled for completion during the cur 
rent fiscal year. Except for the last item, 
this breakdown will be used for elementary 
schools and = separately for secondary 
=f hools. 

The statistical reports of the Office of 
Education can be no better than the basic 
reports States. The 


Handbook outlines the essentials for a na- 


received from the 
tionwide statistical reporting system in the 
field of education which, given common 


should 


vield information of greater accuracy and 


application and implementation, 


completeness than in the past. 





THe Newsery Mepat for the 


Vow Miguel (Crowell). 





most 


American literature for children was awarded to Joseph Krumgold for 


NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS 


distinguished contribution in 1953. to 


Ind 


The Caldecott Medal was presented to Ludwig 
Jemelmans for his Madeline’s Rescue (Viking), the most distinguished picture 
book for children published in 1953, 
at the Newbery-Caldecott Dinner in Minneapolis, June 22, 1954. 


Both medals were ofhcially presented 











White House 


Library Receives 


100 Great Books 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER © recently 
p received a collection of the Great Books 
which comprise the heart of the liberal arts 
program at St. John’s College of Annapolis, 
Md. 

The books 
will be added to the White House Library. 
They were presented to the President in his 
office by Theodore R. MeKeldin, Governor 
of Maryland, a ol John’ board member: 
Richard F. Cleveland, chairman of the col 
lege’s board of visitors; and Richard D. 
Weigle, 
se hool. 

Through its Great Books curriculum, Dr. 
Weigle told the President. “this little college 


itt Annapolis has been plonecring i return 


numbering more than 100, 


president of the 258-year-old 


to the traditional liberal arts of thinking. 
analyzing, judging, and communicating 
which marked the education of great public 
men in the early years of this Republic. 
“These books are truly our heritage as 
western men. Each is a masterpiece, exem 
plifying those very liberal arts of thought 
and imagination. Each deals with some 
great theme of human experience as valid 
now as in the days when it was written the 
wisdom of Socrates, the plays of Shake 
speare, the eternal verities of the Bible, the 


political lessons of the Constitution and 


100 GREAT BOOKS 


These books provide 


a continuing stimulus to our thinking and a 


the Federalist Paper s. 


constant challenge to more imaginative 
living.” 

St. John’s has sought to restore to Ameri- 
can higher “education a modern equivalent 
of the liberal arts once studied at the college 
by colonial leaders. Founded as King Wil- 
liam’s School in 1696, the cuilege is now 
independent, nonsectarian, and coeduca- 
tional, 

Francis Scott Key, author of “The Star- 


Spangled Banner.” founded the St. John’s 


HOMER, Iliad, Odyssey; HERODOTUS, History; AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 
Choephoroe, Eumenides, Prometheus Bound; SOPHOCLES, Oedipus Rex, 
Oedipus at Colonus, Antigone; EURIPIDES, Hippolytus, Medea; ARISTOPH- 
ANES, Clouds, Birds; HIPPOCRATES, Airs, Waters and Places, Ancient 
Medicine, Oath, Sacred Disease; PLATO, lon, Gorgias, Meno, Republic, 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, Parmenides, Theaefetus, Sophist, 
Timaeus, Phaedrus, Cratylus; THUCYDIDES, History of the Peloponnesian 
War; ARISTOTLE, Generation of Animals, On the Soul, Physics II, Ill, IV, 
Vill, Metaphysics |, V, Vi, Vil, XIl, Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, Poetics, 
Organon; EUCLID, Elements; ARCHIMEDES, Selected Works; APOLLONIUS, 
Conics; LUCRETIUS, On the Nature of Things; VIRGIL, Aeneid; The Bible; 
EPICTETUS, Discourses, Manual; TACITUS, Annals; PLUTARCH, Lives; 
NICOMACHUS, Arithmetic; PTOLEMY, Almagest; GALEN, On the Natural 
Faculties; PLOTINUS, Fifth Ennead; AUGUSTINE, Confessions, The City of 
God; THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa Theologica; DANTE, The Divine Comedy; 
CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales; PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA, On the Dignity 
of Man; RABELAIS, Gargantua and Pantagrvel; MACHIAVELLI, The Prince, 
Discourses; LUTHER, Three Treatises; CALVIN, Institutes; COPERNICUS, On 
the Revolution of the Spheres; MONTAIGNE, Essays; BACON, Novum 
Organum, First and Second Book cf Aphorisms; GILBERT, On the Magnet 
KEPLER, Epitome of Copernican Astronomy; DONNE, Poems; SHAKESPEARE, 
Richard Il, Henry IV (Parts 1 and 2), As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, King Lear, Tempest; CERVANTES, Don Quixote; HARVEY, Motion 
of the Heart and Blood, Generation of Animals; GALILEO, The Two New 
Sciences; DESCARTES, Rules for the Direction of the Mind, Discoyrse on 
Method, Geometry, Meditations; HOBBES, Leviathan; SPINOZA, Theological 
Political Treatise; MILTON, Paradise Los!, Samson Agonistes; BUNYAN, The 
Pilgrim's Progress; PASCAL, Pensées; CORNEILLE, Cinna; RACINE, Phédre; 
MOLIERE, Tortuffe; LA FONTAINE, Fables; NEWTON, Principia, Optics; 
HUYGENS, Treatise on Light; HOOKER, Ecclesiastical Polity; LOCKE, Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding, Second Essay on Civil Government; 


BERKELEY, Principles of Human Knowledge; LEIBNIZ, Essay on Dynamics, 
Discourse on Metaphysics, Monadology, Correspondence with Arnauld 
SWIFT, Gulliver's Travels, The Battle of the Books; VICO, The New Science; 
PREVOST, Manon Lescaut; FIELDING, Tom Jones; MONTESCUIEU, fhe Spirit 
of the Laws; HUME, Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion; VOLTAIRE, Candide, Micromegas; ADAM 
SMITH, Wealth of Nations; GIBBON, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; 
ROUSSEAU, Essay on the Origin of Inequality, Social Contract; LESSING, 
Education of Mankind; HERDER, Outlines of a Philosophy of the History of 
Man; SCHILLER, Poems; KANT, Critique of Pure Reason, Critique of Practi- 
cal Reason, Critique of Judgment, Metaphysics of Morals; LAVOISIER, 
Treatise on Chemistry; United States Constitution; Federalist Papers; 
DALTON, New System of Chemical Philosophy; GOETHE, Faust, Sorrows 
of Young Werther, Poems; HOELDERLIN, Poems; JANE AUSTEN, Emma; 
HEGEL, Philosophy of History; DE TOCQUEVILLE, Democracy in America; 
KIERKEGAARD, Philosophical Fragments, Fear and Trembling; FARADAY, 
Experimental Researches in Electricity; LOBACHEVSKI, Theory of Parallels; 
BALZAC, Father Goriot; STENDHAL, Red and Black; FLAUBERT, Madame 
Bovary; MARK TWAIN, Huckleberry Finn; BOOLE, Laws of Thought; 
VIRCHOW, Cellular Pathology; J. S$. MILL, On Liberty; DARWIN, Origin 
of Species, Descent of Man; MARX, Capital, Communist Manifesto; 
MENDEL, Experiments in Plant Hybridization; TOLSTOI, War and Peace; 
NIETZSCHE, Birth of Tragedy, Beyond Good and Evil; DOSTOEVSKI, 
Crime and Punishment, The Possessed; GEORGE CANTOR, Transfinite Num- 
bers; DEDEKIND, Essays on Numbers; BAUDELAIRE, Poems, WILLIAMS 
JAMES, Psychology—Briefer Course; POINCARE, Science and Hypothesis; 
FREUD, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis; GIDE, Lafcadio’s Adven- 
tures; PROUST, Remembrance of Things Past; THOMAS MANN, Death in 
Venice; VALERY, Poems; WHITEHEAD, Science in the Modern World; 
DEWEY, Logic; SCHUMPETER, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy; 
BRIDGMAN, The Logic of Modern Physics; Charter of the United Nations. 
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\lumni Association. George Washington’s 


stepson was also a student. Four signers 
of the Declaration of Independence were 
members of its first board of visitors and 
governors, 

St. John’s launched its single, 4-year, 


Dr. Weigle 


said, as an answer to the increasing special- 


nonelective curriculum in 1937, 


ization in higher education which made it 
more and more difficult for young Ameri- 
cans to acquire a real liberal arts educa- 
tion. The St. John’s program, stressing 
seminar discussions and individual under- 
standing. has since widely influenced higher 
educators. 

More than half of the St. John’s students 
enter graduate and professional schools. A 
recent survey found graduates of the “new” 
program forging ahead in business, indus- 


try. and the professions, 


Education of Negroes 
(Continued trom page 135) 

Illiteracy is a constant, underlying many 

of the economic, social, and cultural prob- 


lems of Negroes. 


poverty, 


The greatest incidence of 
disease, and personal maladjust- 
ments in occupational, home, and civic life 
is found among the illiterates. There is a 
high correlation between illiteracy and mal- 
nutrition, infant and maternal deaths, occu- 
pational inefficiency, low grade employment, 
and low wages. In short. illiteracy is asso- 
ciated with most of the indices of low cul 


tural and living standards. 


Although illiteracy is a national problem 
(see map below), involving all racial and 
geographic groups,'* its high incidence 
among Negroes is emphasized here because 
of its relevance to the general subject under 
Studies ' 


nificant relationship between Negro rejec- 


discussion, have shown a sig- 


tion rates (for failure to meet minimum 
intelligence standards) in World War I 
and the level of education as represented by 
expenditure per Negro pupil, school “at 


tendance, and high school enrollment. 


Relation of Schooling and Environ- 
mental Factors and Test Results 


Many studies’ have presented strong 
evidence that there is a significant relation- 
ship between inadequate — s¢ hooling and 


certain environmental factors, and scores 


attained on mental tests. For example, 
Negroes in general make lower scores than 
whites in the South, but 


North, by and large, make a higher score 


Negroes in the 
than whites in the South. Their rejection 
rates are somewhat higher than those of 
whites in the States where they attend the 
same school. This is accounted for by the 
fact that even in these States frequently 
there has been some difference in’ the 
schooling received, as well as by the fact 
that Negroes usually participate in the cul- 


ture at a lower level than the whites." 


Rejection Rates for Failure to Pass Armed Forces Qualification Test 


1950-1951 


ee Less thon |O percent 
Cr) 10 and under 20 percent 
20 and under 30 percent 
ere | | percent or more 


Source. U. S. Department of Labor. 
During the First Year of Korean War. 


Vumber 9 


J olume 36 


Bureau of Labor 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 


Standards. Armed Forces Rejections 


Klineberg 


racial or national differences in mental test 


says that “the problem of 


scores is closely related to the problem ol 
the effect of 


also indicates that environmental changes 


socioeconomic factors. He 


have an effect upon test scores. There is 
also the suggestion that the language, speed, 
and motivation factors also affect the test 
scores. All these have special relevance to 
anyone brought up in an impoverished cul 
tural environment. Davenport presents 
evidence to support this veneral thesis. He 
found that among both Negroes and whites 
a much higher percentage of the inductees 
from the Fourth Service Command (com- 
prising the Southeastern States) were clas- 


in Grades TV and \ 
Test. kor 


sified on the Army 


Classification whites it was 5] 
percent: for Negroes, 95 percent. The cor 
responding percentages for the Southwest 
ern States were respec tively 45 and 93, 

The particular relevance to Negroes lies 
in the excessive extent to which they suffer 
the handicaps common to all low-economy 
froups. 

The mass movements of these people 
from rural to urban and from southern to 
northern areas emphasize the importance of 
these factors in their educational and cul 
The 


and scholastic problems which Negroes 


tural adjustment. social, economic, 


have faced in the past, and still face, al 
though to a somewhat less degree, pose some 
important questions: (1) Is there need for 
defining and clarifying minimum require 
ments and standards of performance, on the 
various school levels. so that our increas 
ingly mobile population may not be un 
Should re 


medial programs he planned to assist those 


necessarily handicapped ? (2) 


children and youth needing help to adjust 
to the new conditions whieh many of them 
will encounter, as they move into new peo 
vraphic revions, or new school situations ¢ 
(3) Would it not be the part of wisdom to 
develop programs of intergroup education 
in order that administrators, teachers, pu 
pils, and parents might meet the problems 
understanding ip 
will 
them at present possess 7 


| hese 


only for the effective educational develop 


with greater knowledge 


preciation, and good than many of 


questions have significance not 
ment of all American children, but also for 
the improveme nt of human relations among 


all our people 








Education in Athletics 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


There should be 


sentor high school 
no postseason championship fournaments 
Lames. 

Girls should share equally with boys in 
fac ities, equipme nt, and funds allocated to 
But athletic 


imitations of those 


or 


athletic activities gris 
activities should not be 
Jor hovs 

The Educational Policies Commission en 
dorses the report of the Joint Committee on 


Athletic Competition for Children of Ele 


mentary and Junior High School Age, 
Desirable Athletic Competition published 
by the American Association for Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation [his 


report recommend that priority in re 
sources be given to broad programs of in 
struction for all children, to intraschool 
ictivities, and to informal activities such as 
play days, sports days, and occasional invi 


tational ames mvoly ing ¢ hildre n ol two ot 
The EP 


in disapproval of intes 


more school coneurs with the 
Joint Committees 


school competition of a varsity pattern, and 


similarly organized competition under aus 
pices of other community agencies. for 
children below the ninth yvrade, 

A similar point of view was upheld by 


of 30 national educational, 


representatives 
the 


medical, and service organizations at 
National Conference on Games and Sports 
for Boys and Girls of Elementary School 
Ave held in Washington, D. ¢ Viay 
avreed upon at that 


1953. 


Among the prin iple . 


conference are 
should he 


le velopmental level of 


Programs of games and sports 
hased “upon 


childre n. 


Competition 1 


the 


inherent in. the rowth 


and dew lopme nt of the child and dé pe nad 


ing upqn a variety of factors will be harm 
ful or beneficial to the individual 


fifive program organ 


Ile quate 


comp 


ized on netghborhood and community level 


will meet the needs of these children Slate 
regional, and national tournaments. bowl 
charity, and exhibition games are not ree 


LTOUPS 


ommended for the se are } 


over the years in 


| ead rship 


Progress has been made 


upgrading athlete practices 


Clations, protes 


of high school athletic 
sional educational organizations and other 
groups has played no small part in thi 


deve lopime nt. hie pronouncement on ath 
letics of the Educational Policies Commis 
the other mentioned 
here are effective augmentation to the ef 


forts of all who wish to put more athletics 


sion and statements 


into education and more education into 


athletics. 





New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


(Books and pamphlets listed should be ordered from the publishers.) 


An Introduction. 
New York, Harper 
1954. 506 p. 


for 


{merican Education: 


By Emma Reinhardt. 
ind Brothers Publishers, 
fudio-Visual Handbook 
Prenton, N. J., State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1954. 4 Op. Ilus. 
keonomy Handbook: Economies from A 
to Z in Planning and Building Schools. 
Albany, New 


School Buildings. 


$4. 


Teachers. 


50 cents. 


York State Commission on 


Illus. 


Organization 


1953 2 p. 
and 


Third 


klementary-School 
By Henry J. Otto. 


{dministration 


edition. New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Ine., 1954. 719 p. Illus. 
Fundamentals of Instructional Super- 
vision, By Fred Ra Aver, New Y ork. 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 523 p. $4.50. 


Good Classroom Practices in Business 


kducation By Delta Pi Epsilon Commit 


tee, H. G. Enterline, chairman.  Cincin 

nati, South-Western Publishing Company, 

1953. 58 p. Illus. (Monograph 85.) 
How To Attend a Conference; How To 


{ll Kinds of Conferences. 
New Y ork. \s- 


(The Leader- 


Gel Vore Cul o] 
By Dorothea I 


sociation Pre SS, 


Sullivan. 
L954. 
ship Library Series.) 

Jets. Prepared as Reading Material in 


Aviation Members of the 
Washing 


ol p 


$l. 


Education. by 


Conterence. 


1953 Production 

ton, D. ( National Aviation Education 
Council, 1953. 31 p. Illus. Single copy, 
cents, (Address: NAEC Planning and 
Advisory Board, J115 7th St. NW. 


Washineton 6, D. C.) 
Learning To Drive Cars With 
\ Supplement to Sports- 


futomatie 


/ Transmissions 
manlike Drivin By Helen K. Knandel 
Washington, D. C.. American Automobile 
\ssociation, 1954. 56 p. Illus. 

Look to the Sky. \ pigture book of 


iwiation for boys and girls, with questions 
to discuss with the children and concepts 


Washing- 


to be de veloped by the teacher. 


ton, D. C.. National Aviation Education 
Council, 1953. 32 p. Illus. Single copy, 
10 cents. (Address: NAEC Planning and 


Advisory Board, 1115 17th St. NW., Wash- 


ington 6. D.C.) 






A Manual for Determining the Operat- 
ing Capacity of Secondary-School Build- 


By Marion J. Conrad. Columbus, 


ings. 

Ohio, Bureau of Educational Research, 

Ohio State University, 1954. 28 p. 
Modern Administration of Secondary 


A Revision and Extension of Or- 
of Sec- 


Schools: 
{dministration 
ondary Schools. By Harl R. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1954. 601 p. $5. 
Roofs jor the Family: 

for the Care of Children. 
Burmeister. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. 203 p. Illus. $3 

Student Personnel Work 
Teaching. Edited esther 
and Margaret Smith. 
Harper & Brothers, 1954, 
Spee A in 


ganization and 


Douglass. 


Building a Cen- 
ter By Eva 
Bos 
as Deeper 
Lloyd-Jones 
New York, 
6] p. $5. 


the 


by 
Ruth 


Teaching Secondary 


Second edi- 


School. By Karl F. Robinson. 
tion. New York, Longmans, Green & Co.., 
1954. 438 p. $4.25. 

Working Together for Better Schools. 
By J. Wilmer Menge and Roland C. 
Faunce. New York, American Book Co.. 
1953. 149 p. $2. 


Dr. Romaine P. Mackie 


S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of 
Education, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Romaine P. 
Mackie as Chief, Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth Section in the Office 
of Education. Dr. Mackie has 
served theOffice of Education since 
1947 as specialist for schools for 
the physically handicapped. She 
succeeds Dr. Arthur S. Hill, who re- 
cently accepted the position of 
educational director with the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association. 
In earlier years Dr. Mackie taught 
in the schools of Ohio. She re- 
ceived a B. A. degree from Ohio 
Wesleyan University, an M. A. de- 
gree from Ohio State University, 
and the Ph. D. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 
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Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


The Care of Children in Institutions—A Reading 
Guide Social Security Administration, Children’s 
Burea 4 bree 


Management and Union Health and Medical Pro- 


grams Public Health Services 1954. $1 
Nurses—Your Opportunity to Foster Day-to-Day 
Mental Health Public Health Service 1954 
15 cent 

Children \ new professional journal on services 


for children and on child life Published by the 


Children’s ‘Bureau 6 times a year. Volume 1, 
Number 1 is dated January-February 1954. 25 
cents a sin copy Annual subseription price 
$1.95 


Office of Education 


Education of Negroes: Segregation Issue Before the 
Court by Ambrose 


February 1954 


Caliver 


Supreme Reprint 


from Se/ / 


Progress and Present Status in 
Ambrose i! d 
from School Lite 


Education of Negroes 
the Segregated Pattern. by Caliver 
Emery M Foster 


Mareh 1954 bree 


Reprint 


Good and Bad School Plants in the United States 


as Revealed by School Facilities Survey Prepared 


by Jame | la or Spree il Public itior No 

HW cent 

Mathematics Education Research Studies—1953. 

Prepared by Kenneth FE. Brown Aids for Mathe 

mati kd ition, Cireular Neo. 377-1, Mav 1954 

bres 

School Life Index—Volume XXXV. October 1952 

to June 19 ind Supplement, September 1953 
ft 

Scientific and Professional Manpower—-Organized 


Efforts to Improve Its Supply and Utilization By 


Henry H. Armsby. Cireular No. 394. April 1951 
Fy 

State Standards for Teaching Our Nation's 5,000,000 
Exceptional Children. By Romaine P. Mackie and 
Llovd M. Dunn. Reprint from Sehool Life, Octo 
ber 1954 l 


Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52 


Mabel ©. Rice and Walter H. Gaumnitz. Chapter 
> Bien Survev of Education in the United 
State O50-59 1951 i> cents 

What's Ahead for Educational Television? [Py 
Franklin Dunham Reprint from School Life 


kebruar Got 





Kree publications listed on this page are available in limited supply only 
and should be ordered directly from the agency issuing them. 
to be purchased should be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 


HOW TO ORDER 


Publications 


unless otherwise indicated. 








Edna K. Cave, Reports and Technical Services 


Other Government Agencies 


Department of Agriculture 


»»” 
Oo-a? 


Agricultural Statistics, 1953 


Home Tanning of Leather and Small Fur Skins 


1954 


I> cents 


Department of Commerce 


\ report ot thre 


Services to the 


Weather Is the Nation's Business 
Advisory ¢ Weather 


Secretary 


ommittee on 
of Commerce 
Department of Defense 


The War Against Japan—Pictorial Record 1952 


(loth, S4 


Department of the Interior 


Wall Map of the United States, Including Territories 


and Insular Possessions, Showing the Extent of 
Public Surveys, National Parks, National Forests, 
Indian Reservations, National Wildlife Refuges, and 
Reclamation Projects, 1953. It also shows State 
boundaries, ecitic towns, rivers, and railroad 
Insert charts give descriptions of Alaska, Guam 


American Samoa, Hawaiian Islands, Puerto Rico 


Virgin Islands, and the Panama Canal Zone It 
vives the record of the westward movement from 
the origina! 13 States: acquisitions such as the 
Louisiana Purehase annexation of Texas, the 
(Gadsden Purchase, the Spanish American Com 
promise ind Oregon Territory sheets eacl 
9 x FL inches, overall dimensions approximately 
»>x « feet $1 per set 





Department of Labor 


Occupational Planning and College Prepared on 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor in cooperation with the Department of 
Health, kducation, and Wellare, Othee of Eduea 
tion, Division of Higher Education. 1953. 10 cents 


Government Printing Office 


For Your Vacation Pleasure \ Superintendent of 


al elected Government pub 


parks for 


Documents price li 
national 


popular 
bree 


lieations deseribiny 


est ind’ historical site 


House of Representatives 


Foreign Economic Policy of the United States. Mes 
save from the President of the United States 
transmitting recommendations concerning the for 
eign economic policy of the United States House 
Document 560, 1954 10 cent 

Post Office Department 
Postage Stamps of the United States, 1847~—1953 
\ comprehensive review of all United States post 
age stamps from the first adhesive stamp, issued in 
847, through the new G-cent airmail stamp com 
memorating the th anniversary of powered 
flight and others in circulation as of June 50, 19934 
ho cents 

United States Senate 
Review of the United Nations Charter. Seite 
Document No. | 3d Cong “] Se 1954 


sot) 


Md Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


Please send me SCHOOL LIFE for 1 year, 
and find $1.25 (check or money order) 


er.closed as payment. 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE 


STATE 











UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
If you do not desire to continue receiving PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 

thi 

te 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C 


s publication, please CHECK HERI GPO) 


ar off this label and return it to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Your name will 
then be promptly removed from the appro- 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS : 
priate malling lst 











o be sure vou will recetve 


During the 1954-55 ACADEMIC YEAR 


Send Your Request for SUBSCRIPTION RENEWAL 
NOW (With Check or Money Order for $1.25: $1.75 foreign) 
to the: SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, GOV- 
ERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. WASHINGTON, DOC. 


This is the last issue of SCHOOL LIFE for the 1953-54 Volume No. 36. 


4 


‘ANLABLE—in limited number— 


Atomic Energy Here To Stay - - - - - ------ 10 cents 
Citizenship for the Atomic Age - - - - - - - - - - 15 cents 


(25 percent discount on 100 copies sent to one address Order these special SCHOOL LIFE supplements 


2 TR Lem, 


from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 





